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know any subject well we must know the details
of it.

During our short married life our time was so
much divided between travelling and illness that
George Eliot wrote very little, so that I have but
slight personal experience of how the creative ef-
fort affected her. But she told me that, in all that
she considered her best writing, there was a " not
herself," which took possession of her, and that
she felt her own personality to be merely the in-
strument through which this spirit, as it were, was
acting. Particularly she dwelt on this in regard to
the scene in " Micldlemarch" between Dorothea
and Rosamond, saying that, although she always
knew they had, sooner or later, to come together,
she kept the idea resolutely out of her mind until
Dorothea was in Rosamond's drawing-room. Then,
abandoning herself to the inspiration of the mo-
ment, she wrote the whole scene exactly as it
stands, without alteration or erasure, in an intense
state of excitement and agitation, feeling herself
entirely possessed by the feelings of the two wom-
en. Of all the characters she had attempted she
found Rosamond's the most difficult to sustain.
With this sense of " possession " it is easy to im-
agine what the cost to the author must have been
of writing books, each of which has its tragedy.
We have seen the suffering alluded to in the letters
on the "Mill on the Floss," "Felix Holt," and
"Romola."

For those who would know the length and the
breadth of George Eliot's intellectual capacity she
has written her books. Here I am only putting
down some of my own personal impressions or
